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NETEEN FORTY-ONE begins with the average of prices of 

farm products about the same as at the outset of 1940, but with 
better prospects for some advance as consumer incomes increase. 
Greatest stimulus is the increased-industrial activity as production for 
national defense expands. Costs of farm production also are expected 
to go up. Farm income will be higher this year than last, but higher 
costs will offset part of the gain. Currently, the ratio of prices re- 
ceived by farmers to prices paid in production is 17 percent below the 
pre-World War base of 100. * * * Year-end reports indicated 
that total supplies of food are adequate for civilian and military needs 
during the coming year. Hogs are practically the only major com- 
modity which will be in smaller supply in 1941 than in 1940. Large 
supplies of wheat, potatoes, citrus fruits, dried fruits, canned foods, 
and truck crops are in existence or in prospect. A near-record supply 
of feed for livestock is on the farms and in storage, but the production 
of meats may be smaller in 1941 than in 1940. * * * Acreage goals 
under Government programs are practically the same this year as last, 
with guarantees of conservation payments to participating producers. 
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COMMODITY REVIEWS 


DOMESTIC DEMAND: Up 


8 ian rag demand for farm 
products has continued to im- 
prove. Industrial activity reached 
successive new peaks each month 
in the final quarter of 1940 and con- 
sumer income rose to the highest point 
since 1930. 

The effects of these gains in indus- 
trial activity and in the income of 
domestic consumers are reflected in 
substantial improvement in the do- 
mestic consumer demand for several 
important farm products: Hog mar- 
ketings in late 1940 were of record 
proportions but the decline in prices 
towards the year’s end was consider- 
ably less than the average seasonal 
amount and prices ended 1940 higher 
than a year earlier. Dairy product 
marketings and prices toward the 
end of 1940 were substantially higher 
than during the similar period of 
1939. Egg marketings and prices 
also have averaged somewhat higher 
in recent months than a year earlier. 

With several important industries 
operating at or near capacity rates, 
a slowing down in the advance in 
general business shortly, or even a 
temporary decline, would come as no 
surprise. However, preparations for 
the production of a greatly increased 
quantity of defense equipment for 
ourselves and for Great Britain and 
the large backlog of orders which have 
already been placed, practically assure 
us against any relapse in business 
activity sufficient to result in any 
weakening in the domestic consumer 
demand for farm products. More- 
over, as new industrial facilities be- 
come available later this year, output 
and pay rolls are expected to rise 
further. This would result in a still 
further expansion in consumer de- 
mand for farm products. 


P. H. BouuinGcer. 


PRODUCTION: Increase 


A near-record volume of crops was 
produced in 1940. The acreage har- 
vested was only slightly larger than in 
1939, but yields per acre averaged the 
highest on record. Production of 53 
crops combined was 107.9 percent of 
the 1923-32 pre-drought average, 
compared with 103.9 percent in 1939, 
with 105.5 percent in 1938, and 112.6 
percent in 1937. (Production in 1937 
was the largest on record. Smallest 
on record for the last 22 years was in 
1934—71.6 percent of the pre-drought 
average.) 

The 1940 harvested acreage of 46 
crops combined was 334 million acres, 
compared with 326 million in 1939, 
and with 340 million acres average 
for the 10 preceding years. Principal 
crops produced in smaller volume 
than in 1939 included corn, tobacco, 
soybeans, and apples; in larger vol- 
ume—wheat, oats, peanuts, potatoes, 
and cabbage. New high records of 
yield per acre were set by tobacco, 
potatoes, peanuts, and sugar beets. 
Cotton averaged more than half a bale 
to the acre. 


CROP YIELDS: Record 


The good crop yields in recent years 
are attributed to favorable weather 
conditions, improved farming practices 
which have tended to increase soil 
fertility, and the better cultivation of 
crops. Better varieties of small grains, 
soybeans, and sugarcane are being 
used. The new flax is giving phenom- 
enal yields in California—21 bushels 
per acre in 1940. The yield of rice 
has almost doubled in 40 years. A 
larger proportion of potatoes and 
fruits is being grown in areas giving 
the best yields per acre, and these 
crops are receiving better care. 
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Higher prices of dairy products, such a ratio will be reached this year. 
fruits and poultry products raised the 























general farm price index to 101 in Index Numbers of Prices Received and 
December. This compares with 97 in Paid by Farmers 
November, and with 96 in December [1910-14 = 100] 
a year ago. iia 
Prices of all commodities combined Prices | Prices wer ef 
are slightly higher than in the few Year and month | received | paid ce 
weeks following the outbreak of the F 
European War, but the components of 
the index show wide differences. De- ° = » 
cember indexes for dairy products, 4 7” a 
chickens and eggs, fruits, and cotton 97 122 80 
and cottonseed were higher than in po 4 ° 
September 1939; indexes for grains, 
truck crops, and meat animals were 
lower. 101 122 83 
Index of prices paid by farmers for 97 123 79 
commodities used in production was 98 1 4 
unchanged in December, and the ratio S 4 z 
of prices received to prices paid was 3 = bo 
83 percent of the pre-World War base 99 122 81 
of 100. The index of prices received B fe 4 
by farmers would have to go up to 122 
while prices paid remained unchanged, 1 Ratio of prices received to prices paid. 


Prices of Farm Products 


Estimates of average prices received by farmers at local farm markets based on reports to the vets 
Marketing Service. Average of reports covering the United States weighted according to relative impor 
tance of district and States. 











5-year D — 
average, | Lecem- | Decem- | Novem- | Decem- | ,Price, 
Product August ber Decem- 
1909-July| 1909-13 | ber 1939 | ber 1940 | ber 1940 | bor i940 
1914 
SII TI. nsesctecttemsieaiaincdbtnasindaiel cents _- 12.4 12.2 9.71 9. 38 9. 33 15. 87 
ISR REo rca: ete 64.2 57.7 50.3 56.9 54.5 82.2 
|... 3 SRR eonmecemeEs do 88.4 86.7 82.4 72.5 71.5 113.2 
= =SeReeeireerans dollars _- 11. 87 11. 99 7.71 7. 25 7.53 15. 19 
... i =e cents_- 69.7 62.3 70. 8 52.4 54.9 186.5 
. t sees: do _.. 39.9 38.3 34.7 31.7 32.3 61.1 
ae dollars _- (3) (3) . 97 . 84 -81 11,73 
SS EES cents-- 4.8 4.6 3. 43 3. 24 3. 22 6.1 
eee eee 21.3 (8) 72.3 72.2 76.3 104. 1 
Tobacco: 
Flue cured, Types 11-14, Ib____. do... 22.9 () 12.7 14.7 12.1 122.4 
Burley, Type 31, Ib_........... do _-- 22.2 (3) 2 ee 17.3 121.8 
_ LU" lTF— — Se dollars _- - 96 -91 . 68 75 . 86 1, 23 
Beef cattle, cwt...............-.-.-- do... 5. 21 5.03 6. 85 7. 58 7. 56 6. 67 
5 eee do__.. 7. 22 6. 73 5.03 5. 62 5. 59 9. 24 
| Ee cents_- 11.4 10.6 11.7 13.1 13.0 14.6 
Eggs, doz__... ~ SS 21.5 29.9 20. 5 26. 2 26.8 437.0 
4 reer do__.. 26.3 29.9 28.5 30. 9 34.8 436.8 
... 3. eeneeereryy —_— 18.3 18.6 27.5 31.5 31.2 23.4 
Veal calves, cwt_...............-- dollars_. 6.75 6. 74 8.41 9. 06 9.01 8. 64 
Es cinnrcndincmemnnixinmasced = 5. 87 5. 52 7. 38 7. 78 7. 88 7. 51 
eee do--..- 136. 60 132. 10 77.10 69. 60 69. 10 174. 80 























' Post-war base. - Soybeans for sced. 3 Prices not available. ‘ Adjusted for seasonality. 








INCOME: Increase 


Cash income from farm marketings 
and Government payments totaled 943 
million dollars in November, compared 
with 1,126 million in October, and 
with 884 million dollars in November 
1939. Income from both crops and 
livestock and livestock products was 
larger in November 1940 than in 


November 1939, and Government 
payments were 3 million dollars 
larger. 


From January to November 1940, 
cash income from marketings and 
Government payments totaled 8,258 
million dollars, compared with 7,717 
million in the like period of 1939. 
Income from all the principal groups of 
farm products except tobacco was 
larger in the first 11 months of 1940 
as compared with 1939, largest in- 
creases being recorded for grains, 
cotton, meat animals and dairy 
products. 

Income in December was probably 
larger than in December 1939, prin- 
cipally on account of heavy marketings 
of livestock and livestock products. 
Heavy marketing of hogs during the 
last quarter of 1940 was an important 
factor raising farm income during this 
period above the corresponding period 
of 1939. 

Total income from a]! commodities 
for the full year 1940 probably totaled 
9,050 million to 9,075 million dollars. 
This compares with 8,540 million in 
1939, with 8,072 million in 1938, and 
with 9,111 million in 1937. 

Income for 11 months in 1940, with 
comparisons, is shown in the following 
table: 














| 
| Income 
‘tom a 
rom overn- 
Month and year mar- | ment Total 
ketings pay- 
ments 
Million | Million | Million 
November dollars | dollars | dollars 
ewer 864 79 943 
_ eee 808 76 884 
- SE SRESee 755 48 803 
ictiaiskeciniiaberaes 880 3 883 
January-November: 

SESSA EEN 7, 562 696 8, 258 
eee 7, 001 716 7, 717 
Seren 6, 960 443 7, 403 
eR Oe 8, 016 359 8, 375 








COTTON: Record 


The cotton mills of the country have 
been spinning at an unpredecented 
rate. Consumption since the begin- 
ning of the season last August has 
been the largest on record, and in 
December there were large orders to 
be filled in subsequent weeks. It now 
looks as though cotton mill consump- 
tion this year will total not less than 
8.5 million bales—possibly more. 

This increase in domestic consump- 
tion helps, but of course does not go 
all the way in offsetting the loss of 
exports. Even at this rate, and with 
exports no larger than 1.5 million bales 
in coming years, the total world con- 
sumption of United States cotton 
would be only 10.0 million bales a year. 
Production in 1940 was 12.7 million 
bales, in 1939 it was 11.8 million, and 
the average for the 10 years 1929-38 
was 13.5 million bales. 

Domestic prices of cotton have been 
averaging higher this season than last, 
supported by increased consumption 
and by Government loans to growers. 
Approximately 2.7 million bales of the 
1940 crop are under Government loan. 
Adding quantities previously held, 
Commodity Credit Corporation stocks 
on August 1 next may total about 12.0 
million bales. 


WHEAT: Supply 


Wheat crop estimates were increased 
by 24 million bushels last month, rais- 
ing the total 1940-41 supply to 1.1 
billion bushels. The quantity avail- 
able for export or carryover is 415 mil- 
lion bushels, after allowance for do- 
mestic disappearance. Carryover on 
July 1 next may exceed 390 million 
bushels—the largest on Government 
record. 

A 1941 winter wheat crop of 633 mil- 
lion bushels—the largest since 1938— 
was indicated by the December crop 
report. A crop of this size, coupled 
with an average spring wheat crop and 














existing surpluses, would provide a 
supply of about 1.2 billion bushels for 
1941-42. The condition of 1941 win- 
ter wheat was reported the best since 
the crop of 1931. 

Domestic prices of wheat continue to 
be supported by Government loans to 
growers. Prices in December were 23 
to 27 cents above export price levels. 


FEED GRAINS: Supply 


Year-end estimates put the supply 
of 4 feed grains—corn, oats, barley, 
and grain sorghums—at 115.4 million 
tons for 1940-41, compared with 110.6 
million tons for 1939-40. Deducting 
corn expected to be under Government 
seal by the end of the season, the 
supply is about 99 million tons, com- 
pared with 97 million tons in 1939-40, 
and 101 million tons average during 
the pre-drought years 1928-32. The 
supply per animal is about 5 percent 
larger this year than last. 

Supply of wheat millfeeds may be 
about the same this season as last. 
The supply of soybean cake and meal, 
cottonseed cake and meal, and linseed 
cake and meal is larger this season. 
Loss of export markets for high-pro- 
tein feeds leaves practically all of these 
feeds for domestic consumption. Prices 
of high-protein feeds have been lower 
this winter than last. Corn has been 
higher, oats and barley lower. On a 


digestible-nutrients basis the price of 


No. 3 yellow corn in December was 
lower than prices of oats and all by- 
product feeds. 


HOGS: Higher 


Reduced marketings, increased con- 
sumer demand, and higher prices form 
the pattern of the hog situation in 
coming months. The smaller market- 


ings will be the result of a 10 percent 
smaller pig crop in 1940 compared 
with 1939; the increased demand is 
being stimulated by increased indus- 
trial activity for national defense. 


Such a combination spells higher 
prices. 

The 1940 spring pig crop was 9 
percent smaller than the 1939 spring 
crop. Marketings of these pigs were 
unusually heavy during the last 3 
months, with the result that the sea- 
sonal reduction in marketings later 
this winter will be more pronounced 
than usual. The 1940 fall pig crop 
was 13 percent smaller than the 1939 
fall crop, and this will be reflected in 
smaller market supplies late next 
spring and summer than a year earlier. 

The ratio of hog prices to corn prices 
has been unfavorable to hog produc- 
tion since late 1939. Hogs sold as low 
as $5 per 100 pounds in the summer of 
1940. Prices were slightly higher last 
fall, but not enough to induce farmers 
to increase hog breeding for spring 
pigs. A 1941 spring pig crop about 14 
percent smaller than the 1940 spring 
crop was indicated by the Government 
pig crop report issued last month. 

At current prices of corn and other 
feed, a price of $7 to $8 per 100 pounds 
of hogs would be required to stimulate 
the production of hogs. Prices of hogs 
may exceed this figure during the next 
few months. A continuing favorable 
ratio during the remainder of 1941 
forecasts an increase in pig production 
next fall, and in the spring of 1942. 


CATTLE: On Feed 


December reports indicated that 
more cattle are on feed this winter than 
last: More in the Western States, and 
in Texas and Oklahoma; more in the 
Corn Belt States west of the Missis- 
sippi River; fewer in the Corn Belt 
States east of the Mississippi. 

Total in the Corn Belt as a whole 
is about the same as in the winter of 
1939-40. Total in the 11 Western 
States is probably the largest on 
record. Fewer cattle are being fed in 
the 4 Rocky Mountain States, largely 
because of a decrease of 10 to 15 per- 
cent in Colorado. Most of the in- 
crease in the 7 other Western States 
is in California and Arizona. 








Feeder cattle cost farmers a me 


more money last fall compared with 
1939, but domestic demand for meats 
continues to improve, and the general 
level of cattle prices is expected to 
average materially higher in 1941 than 
in 1940. Marketings of fed cattle may 
be no larger in the first half of 1941 
than in the like period of 1940, but in 
the last half of the year supplies may 
be larger than in the last half of 1940. 

Supply and demand conditions indi- 
cate that the seasonal decline in prices 
of the better grades of slaughter cattle 
this winter and next spring may not 
be so great as usual, and that the sea- 
sonal advance in late summer and fall 
of 1941 may be less pronounced than 
the rise in prices in the like peried of 
1940. 


LAMBS: Increase 


More lambs are being fed this season 
than last, practically all of the increase 
taking place in the Western Corn Belt 
States. The number of lambs on feed 
in the Eastern Corn Belt is about the 
same as during the 1939-40 feeding 
season. Slightly fewer lambs are heing 
fed in the Western and all other States 
combined outside the Corn Belt, as 
compared with 1939-40. Most of the 
reduction in the West is in Colorado. 

The total number fed in the States 
west of the Continental Divide is a 
little larger this season than last, with 
increases in Utah, Nevada, and Wash- 
ington totaling more than reductions 
in Oregon and California. A material 
increase in lamb feeding in Texas is 
indicated. During the 4 months July 
through October, more than a million 
head of sheep and lambs were billed 
from Texas to points other than stock- 
yards in other States. Many of the 
lambs on Kansas wheat pastures are of 
Texas origin. 

Slaughter supplies of lambs during 
the 1940-41 fed-lamb marketing sea- 
son— December-April—will be a little 
larger than in the same period last 
year. But the increase will not be 
large. Prices of lambs during the 
next few months will be supported by 


the stronger consumer demand for 
meats and higher prices for wool as 
compared with a year earlier. 


WOOL: Near-Record 


Wool mill consumption continues at 
high levels as fleece is made into cloth 
for military needs. Large quantities 
of wool are coming into the United 
States to supplement domestic stocks 
in meeting the heavy requirements for 
woolen goods. Prices of wool are 
higher than at this time last year. 
Prices in the next few months will be 
influenced greatly by the prices paid 
for imported wools. 

Production of wool in the 5 principal 
producing countries of the Southern 
Hemisphere in 1940-41 is estimated to 
be about 4 percent smaller than in 
1939-40, but about 5 percent larger 
than the average for the 5 years 1934- 
38. Most of the apparel wool enter- 
ing international trade is produced in 
these countries. The decline this year 
is chiefly in Australia, where almost 
half of the Southern Hemisphere clip 
is produced. 

Complete figures are not available 
as to the carryover in Southern Hemi- 
sphere producing countries at the 
beginning of the 1940-41 season. 
The total was probably larger than in 
the preceding season. 


FRUITS: Plentiful 


Fresh, dried, and canned fruits are 
in plentiful supply this winter. Total 
production was smaller in 1940 com- 
pared with 1939, but since exports 
have shrunk, the supply available for 
domestic consumption is about the 
same this year as last. Total supply 
of apples is smaller, but December 
reports indicated that the production 
of oranges for 1940-41 marketing will 
be the largest on record, and of grape- 
fruit a near-record. 

The 1940 crop of pears was the 
second largest on record, but large 
quantities have been bought for relief 
distribution by the Government, and 
heavy tonnages have been purchased 























by canners. Production of dried 
fruits was smaller than in 1939, but 
there is a large carry-over from pre- 
ceding years. 

Growing conditions in December 
indicated a production of 82 million 
boxes of oranges for this season, com- 
pared with 76 million boxes in 1939-40, 
and with 79 million in 1938-39. Pro- 
duction of grapefruit was indicated at 
40 million boxes, compared with 35 
million last year, and with 44 million 
in 1938-39. 

(Strong winds in late December 
whipped much citrus fruit from trees 
in the Lower Rio Grande Valley. 
Much of it, however, has been sal- 
vaged.) 


TRUCK CROPS: Increase 


Supplies of early cabbage, carrots, 
celery, onions, and spinach will prob- 
ably be larger in late winter and early 
spring this year than last. Reports in 
December indicated larger acreages of 
these crops this season, but of course 
weather conditions will be a big factor 
in the final outturn. Last year the 
early crops were damaged by the ab- 
normally cold weather all over the 
South, and prices advanced sharply. 
Short of a similar development this 
season, market prices will be relatively 
low. 

Year-end crop reports indicated that 
the combined acreage of important 
truck crops harvested in 1940 for 
marketing fresh and for processing 
(excluding strawberries and _ early 
Irish potatoes) was 5 percent larger 
than the 1939 acreage. A decrease of 
nearly 4 percent in acreage grown for 
the fresh market was more than offset 
by a 17 percent increase in acreage of 
vegetables for processing. But grow- 
ing conditions were favorable on the 
whole. The total tonnage of crops pro- 
duced for the fresh market was the 
largest on record, and the total for 
processing the second largest on record. 

(Heavy rain and wind the last week 
of December damaged vegetables in 
the Lake Okeechobee section and on 
the Lower East Coast of Florida.) 


POTATOES: Big Supply 


Prices of potatoes usually rise at 
this time of year, but the advance has 
been smaller this winter than last since 
the supply of potatoes is much larger. 
Production in the 30 late potato pro- 
ducing States totaled 313 million 
bushels in 1940, compared with 289 
million bushels in 1939, and with 296 
million bushels average for the 10 years 
1929-38. Largest increases were in 
the western surplus States. The late 
producing States provide most of the 
storage holdings for marketing during 
the winter and spring months. 

Year-end estimates put the 1940 
production of sweetpotatoes at 62 
million bushels—the smallest in more 
than a decade. The 1939 crop totaled 
73 million bushels. Prices have gone 
up on account of the smaller supply 
and better consumer demand _ this 
winter than last. 


RICE: Higher Priced 


Farm prices of rice improved from 
the seasonal low point last September, 
and in mid-December the average of 
76.3 cents per bushel compared with 
72.3 cents in December 1939. No 
shipments have been made to European 
countries this season. 

The Agricultural Adjustment Ad- 
ministration announced on January 2 
that marketing quotas on rice will not 
be proclaimed for the 1941-42 market- 
ing season. As aresult no referendum 
on rice marketing quotas will be neces- 
sary. (Under the terms of the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act of 1938, rice 
marketing quotas are proclaimed and 
voted upon by growers only when the 
total supply of rice for the marketing 
year beginning August 1 exceeds the 
normal supply by 10 percent.) 


DAIRYING: Increase 


Milk production has been setting 
new high records for this time of year. 
Production usually reaches a seasonal 
low volume in December, then builds 
up to an annual peak in June. Pro- 
duction for the full year 1941 may be 








the largest on record, considering the 
large number of cows on farms, and 
the increasing consumer demand for 
dairy products. The relationship be- 
tween prices of feeds and butterfat 
and milk is favorable for dairy pro- 
ducers. 

Cows are being well fed this winter, 
and responding with a heavy flow of 
mitk. As production increases in com- 
ing months, larger quantities, will go 
into manufactured dairy products. 
Total production of these products 
will probably be larger in the first half 
of 1941 than in the like period of 
1940. A seasonal decline in prices of 
dairy products is in prospect during 
this period, but it is expected that 
prices will average higher than in the 
first half of 1940. 

Incomes of dairymen in 1941 may 
be the highest in a decade. 


FATS, OILS: To Advance 


Prices of most fats and oils except 
butter are considerably lower this 
winter than last, but an advance in 
prices this year is expected to result 
from an improvement in domestic 
demand and a reduction in production 
of lard and grease. Little help can 
be expected from sales for export since 
European continental markets are cut 
off by the British blockade. 

Farm prices of domestic oilseeds 
also are lower this winter than last. 
Supplies of cottonseed, peanuts, and 
flaxseed for the current marketing 
season are 6 to 56 percent larger than 
in 1939-40. There is a near-record 
supply of flaxseed, and a record supply 
of peanuts. The supply of soybeans 
for domestic use is slightly smaller 
than in 1939-40. 

New-crop flaxseed in South America 
was being harvested in December, but 
prospects for exports to the United 
States and continental Europe are 
unpromising. The Grain Board in 
Argentina has been authorized to buy 
flaxseed at a stated minimum price, 
with purchases presumably to be held 
for sale at some future time. 


POULTRY: Prices Up 


Outlook is for higher farm prices of 
chickens this winter than last, since 
the supply is smaller and consumer 
demand is better. This situation is 
expected to continue at least during the 
first half of 1941. Also helpful to 
prices of chickens during this period 
will be a decrease in supplies of pork. 

Hatchery production of baby chicks 
was 5 percent larger in November 
1940 than in the same month a year 
earlier, and an increase of 9 percent 
in chicks booked for December or 
later delivery as compared with the 
same time a@ year ago was reported. 
Most of the November chicks hatched 
were for winter broiler production. 

Prices of turkeys also have re- 
sponded to the smaller production 
in 1940 and the improved consumer 
demand for meats this winter. Stor- 
age demand may be better than had 
been indicated earlier in the season, 
since consumer demand will likely 
continue to be good throughout 1941. 


EGGS: Higher 


Prices of eggs have been higher this 
winter than last largely because of 
increased consumer demand. Pro- 
duction will increase sharply during 
the next few months, but the total will 
probably be smaller than in 1940 since 
there are fewer layers on farms. A 
stronger storage demand for eggs is in 
prospect this season than last. 

A continuing higher level of farm 
prices of eggs during the first half of 
1941 as compared with 1940 is indi- 
cated by supply and demand pros- 
pects. The feed-egg price ratio will 
probably be more favorable to pro- 
ducers this winter and next spring 
than last; this indicates that more 
chickens will be raised in 1941 than in 
1940. 


FRANK GEORGE. 














ADJUSTMENTS TO MEET WAR 
IMPACTS 


L° T export markets and increased consumer purchasing power at home 

are the factors of the war and defense program that farmers must fit 
into their plans for immediate and future adjustments. Export outlets 
have been greatly diminished by the war, and for some agricultural 
products are likely to remain small for some time to come. Cotton and 
tobacco in the South, wheat in the Great Plains and Pacific Northwest, 
lard in the Corn Belt, and fruits everywhere formerly produced for 
export—all present dark spots in our demand picture for farm products. 
Bright spots include those domestically consumed products such as dairy 
and poultry products, meats, wool, fruits, and vegetables that will be taken 
rom the market in greater quantities as the defense program stimulates 
pay roll increases throughout the country. 

Adjustments by farmers to meet these changes in demand are bound 
to be widespread, for all major commodities will be affected to some extent. 
However, the plans developed will have two things in their favor: (1) The 
pattern of changes will benefit farmers and the Nation because the shifts 
will be in the direction of a better national diet; (2) adjustments to meet war 
impacts will be directed toward long-time objectives essentially similar to 
those of our present farm program. 

A shift from cotton and tobacco to milk, fruits, and vegetables in the 
South would make available a much better food income to the under- 
nourished in that region. A shift from wheat to livestock on the 
Plains would probably not lower our cereal intake but add to our meat 
items and help conserve the soil. Shifts in the Corn Belt to lean meats, 
milk, and wool would also meet needs of our conservation work and our 
national food and fiber budget. 





HE basic problem is really one of 

how many people must find their 
support in agriculture. If industrial 
“pick-up” would furnish enough em- 
ployment to the people unemployed 
or underemployed on farms owing to 
lost exports, then no additional shifts 
to other products would be necessi- 
tated. A partial employment of these 
people would make possible a slacken- 
ing of the intensity of farm produc- 
tion. Some of the poor land could be 
abandoned, less labor and materials 
could be used on the better lands, and 
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the efficiency of farm labor could be 
increased. 

This type of solution would be the 
same as that of earlier periods in our 
national history. Land in New Eng- 
land was abandoned when the Erie 
Canal brought cheaper products from 
the West, but industrial development 
in nearby cities created jobs for those 
displaced from New England farms. 
In the present situation, so long as an 
adequate amount of nonfarm employ- 
ment is not available, the manpower 
backed up on the farms presses toward 








more rather than less intensive uses of 
land. 

The pressure of manpower on the 
land is the heart of the adjustment 
problem. Can we suggest any meas- 
ures for dealing with this situation? 
If nonfarm employment of part of the 
present farm population would be the 
best solution, how can that be brought 
about? Even temporary employment 
in defense industries would be better 
than the present situation for farmers 
in some areas of the South and the 
Great Plains. Still better would be 
the establishment of defense plants in 
rural areas to permit a combination of 
rural living and nonfarm work. Best 
of all would be a plan for eventual per- 
manent industry in rural areas. In 
some areas the farm people need voca- 
tional training in industrial skills to 
take advantage of opportunities that 
may be offered by industrial employ- 
ment. This is particularly true in the 
South, where large numbers of farm 
people may be unemployed because of 
the loss of export markets. 


IRECT assistance may be re- 

quired temporarily to assist farm- 
ers who shift from cotton, tobacco, 
wheat, or corn. These shifts will 
mean increases in dairy and poultry 
products, meats and wool, fruits and 
vegetables, and timber products. The 
long-time advantage to farm and non- 
farm families of these shifts will be 
evidenced in better living. However, 
the costs of the shifts and the increased 
competition with areas already special- 
izing in the production of these 
products may present difficulties that 
should be eased by national agricul- 
tural programs. 

Aid could be pointed toward increas- 
ing the efficiency of production and 
distribution by such methods as im- 
proving hay and pasture production 
for dairy producers, by measures that 
will increase the consumption of foods, 
or possibly by both. The combined 
result of a Food Stamp Program and 
increases in purchasing power may 
offset entirely the increases in produc- 
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tion of some products as a result of 
defense adjustments. In this connec- 
tion we should remember that we are 
building a defense program, and agri- 
culture should carry its proportionate 
share of that cost, but greater-than- 
proportional costs of adjustment should 
be borne by society as a whole. 

In areas where land resources are 
too limited to support the present rural 
population the avenues of escape 
should be opened by education and 
employment recruited for the nonfarm 
work that may be developed through 
the defense program. Proper safe- 
guards are needed against creating new 
slums as an aftermath of the present 
defense emergency. 


EVERAL years will be needed in 
which to carry out some of the sug- 
gested adjustments. Many of these 
adjustments will require new invest- 
ments, and this problem must be 
approached carefully because of the 
danger of going into debt to produce 
for a market that might disappear 
after the defense emergency is over. 
However, some of the more fundamen- 
tal adjustments, such as shifts away 
from cotton and wheat and into live- 
stock and other domestically consumed 
products, appear to be of permanent 
rather than transient character. 
More research information is re- 


quired to facilitate some of these 


adjustments. Outstanding contribu- 
tions to a more permanent and more 
stable agriculture in this country 
would be made by developing inex- 
pensive hay and pasture grasses that 
will grow on the poor hill lands of the 
South and on the poorer lands of the 
Northeast. Feasible and economical 
methods for regrassing the more 
hazardous crop areas of the Great 
Plains are also badly needed. 

The accompanying articles sketch 
in broad outline the problems that 
confront the major agricultural regions 
of the country and the adjustments 
that appear desirable to meet the 
changed social and economic conditions 
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now and in the years ahead. They 
have been developed from material 
gathered for a report on regional 
adjustments to meet war impacts, 
through the collaboration of sixty 
agricultural economists, sociologists 
and other specialists of the United 


States Department of Agriculture. 
A detailed account of the farm man- 
agement problems that will be faced 
by individual farmers cannot, of course. 
be given here. 
SHERMAN E. JOHNSON. 
Rosert C. TEtTRO. 





The South 


PPROXIMATELY 16 million 
farm people live in the 13 South- 
ern States from Virginia on the north- 
east to Texas on the southwest 
encompassing a land area of 552 
million acres. About half the total 
farm population of the United States 
lives in this region, but these people 
receive less than one-third of the 
national farm income. 

Adjustments facing cotton farmers 
are the outstanding problem in our 
farm economy. Sixty percent of 
southern farm families are dependent 
on cotton for their primary source of 
income. Cotton production in 1938 
and 1939 averaged about 12 million 
bales, and the 1940 crop has been 
estimated at 12.7 million. As long as 
present war conditions and the defense 
program are controlling factors, domes- 


tic consumption plus exports of cotton — 


probably will approximate only 10 


million bales. Present levels of pro- 
duction will, therefore, mean a further 
accumulation of stocks. 
Readjustments in the South would 
have been necessary under peace con- 
ditions. War curtailment of cotton 
outlets has only accentuated the 
problem. But it has made even more 
necessary an attempt to make per- 
manent production adjustments to the 
shrinking world market for cotton. 


HE problems of this region are 
widely different. For the cotton 
sharecropper on poor land in the hills 
of Mississippi who grows his cotton 
using half-row, one-mule equipment 
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they are far different than for the 
large-scale cotton farmer on the High 
Plains of Texas who uses 4-row tractor 
equipment and hired picking labor. 
Adjustments should therefore be con- 
sidered in terms of subregions having 
at least a broad similarity of resources 
and production opportunities. 

In the eastern hill areas, where 
there is a high ratio of people to land 
resources of relatively low productiv- 
ity, cotton acreage has been materially 
reduced but production is not much 
less than it was in 1928-32 (table 1). 
It is difficult to outline for these areas 
further adjustments in cotton produc- 
tion that would provide satisfactory 
returns, without large outlays for 
cotton reduction payments. For ex- 
ample, the only alternatives to cotton 
that are apparent from recent farm- 
management studies in some of these 
areas are the raising of dairy replace- 
ments, and feeder calves, family 
subsistence enterprises, and possibly 
large farm forest units. Further re- 
ductions in cotton acreage seem highly 
improbable unless nonfarm employ- 
ment for a part of the workers develops 
rapidly. 


HE western cotton producing 

areas, especially the High Plains 
of Texas, are another subregion in 
which alternatives to cotton are 
limited. This region has already re- 
duced its cotton enterprise consider- 
ably. Production of sorghums, cattle, 
and in some areas small grain, is the 
best alternative. Finishing of beef 
cattle with grain sorghums is prac- 
ticed to some extent. The farms here 





are large, averaging 275 acres per 
operating unit. Adoption of a beef 
cattle system is therefore possible 
on some of the larger farms. Pro- 
ducers in this area can _ probably 
make adjustments proportional to 
those needed in view of cotton pros- 
pects. 

The Black Waxy Prairies of Texas 
have been shifting towards the pro- 
duction of small grain, dairying, and 
sheep. Studies in this area indicate 
that farms with one-fourth to three- 
eighths of the cropland in cotton 
return a larger income than farms 
with a larger proportion of the land 
in cotton. Perhaps a further reduced 
cotton acreage would have less severe 
repercussions here than in many other 
sections of the Cotton Belt, and it 
would be consistent with the marked 
reduction in cultivated land needed 
to maintain soil resources. 

The Gulf Coastal Prairie of Texas 
may need to maintain a higher cotton 
acreage than the Black Waxy area 
because there seems to be some op- 
portunity for developing new farms 
in this area. 


HE Mississippi Delta is another 
area in which new farms are of 
particular importance. Farm _in- 
comes in the Delta have been the 
highest in the Cotton Belt. New 
farms are coming in each year, and 


it seems that the best interests of all 
southern farmers will be aided by 
fostering these possibilities as an 
outlet for farm families from the older 
sections of the South. The fertile 
land produces feed in abundance 
which makes livestock production 
feasible on an intensive basis. Pro- 
ducers in some parts of the area might 
shift a part of their cotton acreage to 
feed for livestock, but considering the 
development of new farms, the cotton 
acreage of 1938 and 1939 probably 
should be maintained. 


HERE are fairly good possibilities 

for changing the farming systems 

of the Coastal Plains areas, particu- 
larly in the eastern part. Income 
alternatives are hogs, dairying, beef 
cattle, vegetables, and timber. Some 
areas in this subregion, for example the 
Black Belt of Alabama, have already 
drastically reduced cotton production. 
With some assistance in shifting into 
other enterprises, these areas could 
probably adjust cotton acreage some- 
what more than the national average. 
In the Piedmont areas 90 percent 
of the farmers now follow a cotton- 
corn system, but a few farmers in the 
Piedmont of North and South Caro- 
lina have found it profitable to shift 
to fruit, beef cattle, and dairying. 
In addition, the industrial develop- 
ment in this area has provided some 


Table 1.—Cotton Acreage and Production in Selected Periods by Subregions 








Cotton acreage 


Cotton production (500 Ib. 
gross weight bales) 
































Subregion Percentage Percentage 
Average | Average | that 1933- | Average | Average | that 1933- 
1928-32 1933-39 | 39 average | 1928-32 1933-39 | 39 average 
is of 1928-32 is of 1928-32 
1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 
acres acres Percent bales bales Percent 
I ae eae ee 6, 485 4, 486 69.2 2, 404 2, 242 93.3 
eee Oe EOE ee 3, 473 2,410 69.4 1, 572 1, 258 80.0 
Hill areas east of Mississippi____------ 3, 654 2, 589 70.9 1, 551 1, 409 90. 8 
Hill areas west of Mississippi... - ---- 7, 469 4, 997 66.9 2, 368 1, 762 74.4 
Deltas of Mississippi, Arkansas, and 
_. i. Eee ‘ 3, 991 2, 861 73.3 1, 860 2, 046 110.0 
Gulf Coast and Black Waxy Praicies. 6,7. 4, 603 68. 4 2, 167 1, 538 71.0 
Western cotton areas.._.....__..__--- 8, 049 5, 133 63.8 2, 200 1, 565 71.1 
| ES eee 773 780 100.0 534 795 148.9 
Total all areas.............-. . 40, 521 27, 859 68.8 14, 656 12, 615 86.1 
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off-farm employment. Thus, these 
areas may reduce their present cotton 
acreages more easily than the Pied- 
mont of Georgia and Alabama, where 
the alternatives to cotton are sub- 
sistence, dairying, beef cattle, and 
woodland products. Seasonal distri- 
bution of rainfall makes the develop- 
ment of pastures difficult, and reduces 
the growth of adapted legumes. 
However, recent studies indicate that 
farmers can reduce their cotton acre- 
age and still maintain incomes. 


ARMERS in the hill lands of 

Arkansas, Louisiana, Oklahoma, 
and east Texas have been faced with 
low cotton yields, and have found it 
necessary to shift from cotton to 
dairying, small fruits, and vegetables. 
The farms are usually small, but the 
production of relatively intensive 
alternative enterprises, together with 
greater emphasis on _ conservation 
farm plans and production for family 
living needs, may permit a satisfac- 
tory level of living even with a mini- 
mum of cotton. 


HAT do some of these changes 
mean? What impediments re- 
tard these adjustments? The har- 
vested cropland per capita averages 
about 5 acres in the eastern Cotton 
Belt States as compared with about 14 
acres in the remainder of the United 
States. (See accompanying chart.) 
Thus shifts to other enterprises re- 
quiring more land and less labor run 
into a scarcity of cropland or lower 
incomes. But the total land resources 
are not quite so scarce comparatively 
as the present cropland. In most 
areas they average about one-fourth 
less per capita than in the Corn Belt. 
In some areas better care of the 
woodlands will bring in some cash 
returns—not much, but perhaps $50 
per vear, which is about 25 percent 
of the present income on small farms. 
Whether it will do this immediately 
depends on condition of present stands. 
The acreage of food and feed crops 
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and of pasture should be increased 
about 30 percent above 1939.) Ex- 
tension workers have long advocated 
“live at home programs in the South,” 
but progress has been impeded by 
lack of knowledge concerning the 
growing and handling of new products, 
the fact that many of the people have 
neither the skill nor the equipment 
for canning and curing, the lack of 
storage facilities, and the discourage- 
ments caused by the prevailing credit 
and tenure systems. 

The FSA, in its program of financing 
and supervising rehabilitation clients, 
has found one means of overcoming 
some of these difficulties. Cooperative 
canneries, meat-curing plants, and 
cold-storage lockers may be_ the 
answer in some situations. Technical 
assistance in production also is needed. 

Although conditions in the old South 
are favorable for a relatively high 
degree of self-sufficiency, some cash is 
needed for satisfactory living. With 
a “pick-up” in southern industry 
more dairy products, more meat, and 
more fruit and vegetables can be sold 
to urban people in the South. Farm- 
ers located near army camps or close 
to new defense industries will benefit 
from these new markets. 


HE proposed adjustments call for 
increased livestock production in 
the South. This means control of 
diseases and parasites, and above all, 
better yields from hay and pasture 
crops. Do southern research workers 
have the necessary answers to those 
problems? One of the greatest chal- 
lenges in research work today appears 
to be the development of hay and 
pasture grasses that will thrive on the 
poor lands of the South without requir- 
ing a greater expenditure of fertilizer 
than the resulting product is worth. 
Southern farmers and agricultural 
workers are now faced with a more or 


1 Steanson, Oscar, and Langsford, E. L. Food, 
Feed, and Southern Farms—A Study of Produc- 
tion in Relation to Farm Needs in the South. 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics. November 
1939. (Mimeographed.) 
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less permanent situation in which 
cotton still returns the largest income 
per acre and per hour of labor, but only 
for a part of the land and labor re- 
sources formerly devoted to cotton 
production. Other uses must be found 
for the remainder of the land and labor 
if incomes to farm families are to be 
maintained. 


ESS cotton and more of other en- 

terprises, especially food and feed, 
will result in better living for many 
cotton farmers. Moreover, a_ shift 
away from cotton and corn is needed 
in the interest of soil conservation and 
permanent farming. But the shift 
requires money for fencing, pasture 
improvement, and for new equipment. 


By dle Jand, crop failure, and plowable pasture 


Land not in farms 


Farmers must learn the new ways of 
farming, and new landlord-tenant 
relations must be developed. The 
change will not be made overnight— 
cannot be made at all in some places 
without outside assistance. Livestock 
producers in other regions have little 
to fear from southern competition 
because farm needs and a growing 
urban population in the South can 
easily absorb all the increased pro- 
duction. 

In areas where land resources per 
capita are too meager, avenues of 
escape into nonfarm employment must 
be provided. This involves educa- 
tion and, especially, vocational train- 
ing for other occupations. 

SHERMAN E. Jounson. 





The West 


HEAT growers in the Plains 
States, if they take advantage of 
opportunities for shifting production 
from wheat to products needed by the 
domestic market, can improve their 
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farming systems and also make a con- 
tribution to the defense program. 
Unless export wheat markets are re- 
opened, some adjustments to the pro- 
duction of feed crops and livestock 
seem necessary. 

Adjustments to war conditions and 
the defense program are conditioned 











by recent adjustments to the most 
widespread and most _ protracted 
drought on record and by the possi- 
bility that in some measure drought 
will continue. The drought was par- 
ticularly severe and adjustments 
particularly drastic in the western 
portions of the Plains. Prevailing 
opinion now considers: that,permanent 
shifts of large acreages from crops to 
permanent grass cover are necessary 
in the interest of soil conservation and 
agricultural stability. 

Partly as the result of the drought 
and partly as a result of developments 
in farm practice, there has been a 
general movement of population from 
the region. The most drastic move- 
ment has been in the western part of 
the dry farming areas where the mi- 
gration from farms has opened the 
way for the development of more ex- 
tensive types of farm organization 
better suited to production possibil- 
ities. Fortunately, the types of ad- 
justment which should be encouraged 
in the light of the war conditions and 
our national defense program coincide 
with those that should be made in the 
interest of conservation and stability 
of income. 


CONTINUED high wheat acre- 

age in the Plains States despite 
declining export markets points to the 
need for rather drastic adjustments in 
that region. A series of drought years 
that were less unfavorable to wheat 
than to corn and hay has encouraged 
wheat seedings in the eastern Plains 
despite low wheat prices. 

During the 8 years preceding 1940, 
wheat acreage moved eastward—a dis- 
tinct reversal of the trend during the 
preceding 10 years. Actually the 
seeded acreage of wheat was main- 
tained at or above the 1928-32 level 
in the western parts of the Plains, ex- 
cept during the driest years; but at the 
same time it increased rapidly in the 
eastern portions. 


In all parts of the region the acreage 
of corn declined and in the eastern por- 
tions the replacement of corn with 
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wheat was most striking. The acreage 
of corn in North and South Dakota, 
Nebraska, and Kansas declined about 

10 million acres, or 48 percent, from 
1932 to 1940. 

. The full significance of this eastward 
movement of wheat acreage is ob- 
scured by State figures because much 
of the shift took place within State 
boundaries. In one group of 7 coun- 
ties in northeast Kansas, farmers in 
1938, before the acreage allotments of 
the Agricultural Conservation Pro- 
gram became effective, seeded about 
three times the 190,000 acres of wheat 
they had seeded in 1928-32 and only 
60 percent of the 700,000 acres of corn 
reported in 1928-32. Adjustments in 
1939 reduced wheat seedings so that 
they were only double the predrought 
acreage, but the acreage o1 corn was 
still only three-fourths of that level. 


HE acreage seeded in the Great 
Plains in 1937 and 1938 exceeded 
by 8 million acres the average of 1927— 
36. Adjustment downward in 1939 
and 1940 brought the acreage seeded 
to 2 million below the 1927-36 average 
and to about 10 million acres below 
1938 seedings, but in both 1939 and 
1940 production of hard red winter and 
spring wheats was considerably in 
excess of domestic needs. A rather 
low yield of 10 bushels per seeded acre 
on 42,000,000 acres would produce the 
amount of wheat of these types esti- 
mated for use in 1940. This would al- 
low a further reduction of 2 million 
acres from the acreage seeded in 1940. 
If wheat acreage is to be held down 
to the level of 1939 and 1940, some 
other use must be found for about 10 
million acres of land in the Great Plains. 
If further reduction is necessitated by 
disappearance of the export market, 
the problem becomes even greater. 
For most of this land, feed crops and 
livestock production represent the 
only alternative use. 


| piers numbers in the Great 
Plains States are at a particularly 
low level although some increases in 








numbers have been made in the past 
few years. 

How much then will the diversion 
of, say, 12 million acres of wheat in the 
Plains areas influence total production 
of livestock? Adjustments to feed 
crops are contingent on weather and 
on limitations imposed by the agricul- 
tural programs. With favorable sea- 
sons the acreage of corn could be ex- 
pected to increase, if not to the 1928-32 
average, at least to the point where 
pork production could again reach the 
predrought level. A part of the 
needed grain could be supplied by 
higher corn yields on the present acre- 
age, weather permitting. 

An increase of corn acreage to, say, 
82 percent of the 1928-32 average 
would supply grain to increase pork 
production to its 1928-32 level. Such 
an increase would represent a volume 
about 5 to 6 percent of the total 
United States pork production of 1939. 
A shift from cash grain to corn-hog 
enterprises would probably benefit the 
area, but from the standpoint of na- 
tional needs, it would be better if the 
expansion were in beef cattle and sheep 
rather than in hogs. 


N increase in meat and wool would 

not be startling if 6 million acres 
were returned to grass for beef cattle 
and sheep production in areas where 
crop production is uncertain and popu- 
lation has been decreasing. Beef 
cattle numbers in 1940 in the 4 Plains 
States were only slightly below the 
numbers reported during the period 
1928-32 but were 2,800,000 below the 
number reported in 1934. Even a 
shift of 6 million acres to grass would, 
at 15 acres per head, supply feed for 
only 400,000 more cattle. Probably a 
resumption of feed-crop production at 
the 1928-32 level would provide for 
the beef produced during that period 
and the shifting of land from wheat 
plus more favorable seasons would 
increase numbers from the 9.1 million 
reported in 1940 to about 9.6 million 
and would increase United States beef 
production by only 2.5 percent. 
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Numbers of sheep have been in- 
creasing and with an increase of feed 
supply, some further increases could 
be made if sheep rather than cattle 
production seemed desirable. 


LTERNATIVES to wheat in the 

Pacific Northwest wheat areas 
may be even less attractive than in 
the Great Plains, but in general, an 
increase in feed crops and livestock 
can be made on some farms and in 
particularlocations. Exports of wheat 
from this region have been supported 
in recent years by export subsidies, 
and the weakening of the export 
market will be felt keenly by pro- 
ducers. Little further adjustment in 
acreage could be expected on the 
better wheat lands although the usa 
of wheat as livestock feed might pro- 
vide an outlet more favorable than 
the cash market. On thin and unpro- 
ductive lands a shift from wheat to 
grass or feed crops for livestock may 
well be encouraged. 


RASTIC adjustments are not 

made easily by farmers. New 
investments are involved, and in areas 
where financial reserves are depleted, 
this means outside assistance of some 
kind. Federal, State, and local agen- 
cies can assist in the acquiring of more 
grassland by those farmers remaining 
in the Western Plains areas who still 
have inadequate acreage. 

Desirable shifts in land use could be 
speeded and made permanent in a 
number of ways. The reestablish- 
ment of grass, encouraged by a pro- 
gram to restore abandoned cropland 
to permanent cover, would be stimu- 
lated through the development of a 
farming-grazing system in areas where 
migration has left room for an enlarged 
acreage on remaining farms. This 
might involve organized local control 
of land held by disinterested absentee 
owners and in some places the organ- 
ization of tax-delinquent land held by 
State or county into operating farm 
units. In particular instances public 
acquisition of land to restore its pro- 

















ductivity and to insure conservative 
use of land may be desirable. 

The development of water resources 
either to insure a supply of feed or to 
make water available for livestock; the 
financing of breeding herds on farms 
where feed is available and livestock 
numbers are low; and some method of 
insurance for feed crops, or provision 
for storing and holding feed for use in 
dry years—all should help to stabilize 
farming in the dry areas. 


N the range livestock areas, the 

adjustment problem is primarily one 
of balancing livestock numbers with 
the long-term carrying capacity of the 
range and with the locally-grown win- 
ter forage. With relatively high re- 
turns from cattle and sheep at the 
present time, there is real danger that 
range areas may once again drift into 
overexpansion of the type that occurred 
during the World War period. 

During the years 1915 to 1919 with 
high prices, increasing demand, the 
urge for increased production, and a 
liberal loan policy, the number of 
cattle, and to some extent the number 
of sheep on range lands in the 11 
Western States, were greatly increased. 
Expansion in excess of the feed supply 
net only injured the range in some 
localities but defeated its own purpose, 
for with a growing scarcity of feed, 
losses were heavy and calf crops and 
gains were less than had been expected. 
Every effort should be made to avoid 
a repetition of these mistakes. 

Research workers on range problems 
have developed much evidence to 
indicate that moderate stocking will 
bring a larger immediate output from 
the range than will overgrazing. 
These lessons need to be brought more 
effectively to the attention of ranchers. 


HE number of cattle in the 11 
Western States on January 1, 
1940, was slightly below the number in 
1915. But the number of sheep is 
larger, and more land has been placed 
in cultivation. Whereas 25,838,000 
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stock sheep and lambs were reported 
in the Western States including Texas 
and South Dakota in 1915, about 
34,000,000 head were reported in 1940. 

The present relation between live- 
stock numbers and condition of the 
range is quite good in some areas. In 
general the operators of large ranches 
on private lands were able during the 
past dry periods to control numbers of 
animals and prevent deterioration of 
the range. On the other hand, the 
outfits most heavily overstocked were 
the smal] ones depending in part on 
feed supplies cut off by crop failures, 
especially in the Plains. For these 
small ranches, recovery of the range 
will take place slowly. Inasmuch as 
the range is already stocked to near 
capacity particularly in the Southwest, 
and in some places above capacity, 
adjustments should depend upon the 
vigor, stand and composition of grass, 
the development of supplementary 
feed-producing areas, and a closer 
coordination between range and crop 
production. 

Newly developed irrigated areas 
may contribute substantially to the 
stabilization of livestock production 
in the region. In most areas the possi- 
bilities for increased livestock numbers 
rest upon this production of additional 
feed, and in general no increase in 
numbers on the range should be 
anticipated except on understocked 
areas of the Northern Plains. 


NCREASED production of live- 

stock on the range lands based on 
increased numbers of livestock cannot 
be brought about quickly. Too often 
the holding over of heifers and ewes, 
in an effort to increase production 
when prices are favorable, results in an 
increased production coinciding with 
drops in prices several years later. 
The longer the period required for a 
rancher to increase livestock numbers 
and to get additional animals ready 
for market, the greater the possibility 
that he will be forced to sell on a 
declining market after the defense 
needs are passed. Equally important 








is the danger that an expansion, with 
no adequate provision for additional 
current feed or for feed reserves to 
tide over drought or unfavorable 
weather, will actually fail to result in 
additional production. 

The need for having products avail- 
able for market in the shortest possible 
time and the need for avoiding the 
hazard of a feed shortage make it 
safer, and probably more desirable, to 
obtain increases by getting greater 
production per animal than by attempt- 
ing the much more dubious and dif- 
ficult program of increasing numbers. 


A practicable course of action would 
be to guide needed expansion of pro- 
duction effort through: (1) A reason- 
able restocking of ranges in the 
Northern Plains area; and (2) the 
encouragement of individual practices 
that will increase calf and lamb crops, 
decrease losses, aid the development 
of animals, and improve sale values, 
all of which will tend to make for 
more economic production. 


RussE.ut S. KIFer. 





The Corn Belt 


HE principal agricultural prob- 

lems in the Corn Belt continue to 
be those on which we have been work- 
ing for the past several years—the 
conservation of the soil and the read- 
justment of production to effective 
demand. The limits on demand, 
although moderately raised by pro- 
spective increases in consumer pur- 
chasing power, will not yet permit 
uncontrolled production in the Corn 
Belt. 

Considerable progress has_ been 
made in adjusting the acreages of the 
soil-depleting feed grains of which 
there is surplus production. The 
acreage of corn in 1940 in the 5 prin- 
cipal Corn Belt States was 22 percent 
below the 1928-32 average acreage. 
And the 1940 acreage of oats and 
barley was about 25 percent below the 
1928-32 average acreage. But the 
acreage of soybeans, a soil-depleting 
crop and a concentrated feed, has been 
increasing. About half of the 7.9 
million acres reduction in corn and of 
the 4.4 million acres reduction in oats 
and barley has been offset by an 
increase in the acreage of soybeans. 
The other half of the reduction in 
grain acreage has been shifted into 
sod-forming hay and pasture crops. 
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NCREASED yields of feed crops, 

however, have more than offset the 
recent decreases in acreages. The 
average yield of corn during the last 
4 years in each of the 5 Corn Belt 
States except Missouri has been 20 to 
30 percent above the 1922-31 average. 
Fifteen years ago clover and clover 
and timothy made up 80 percent of 
the hay acreage. In the last 2 years 
they made up less than 50 percent of 
the total. Higher yielding alfalfa has 
increased from 6 percent to 17 percent 
of the total in this period. 

Production of all feed crops com- 
bined during 1938-40 averaged 10 per- 
cent above production in 1928-32. 
Feed grains, including soybeans har- 
vested for beans, were 5 percent 
larger. Hay production was 31 per- 
cent larger, and pasture units were 
about 14 percent larger. 

Although the corn acreage in 1940 
in the 5 principal Corn Belt States was 
the smallest in 40 years, the most 
pressing problem in the Corn Belt is 
the profitable disposal of accumulated 
stocks of corn and the direction of 
future production. 


HE hog-corn price ratio, favorable 
after 1937, shifted to an unfavor- 
able one in the fall of 1939. Farmers 
in the Corn Belt reduced their 1940 











pig crop 10 percent below the 1939 
crop. The price has been seasonally 
low this winter, and the corn-hog ratio 
probably will continue unfavorable 
through the breeding season for the 
1941 spring pig crop. Since farmers 
traditionally base breeding operations 
on price relationships at breeding time, 
they probably will reduce the pig crop 
in the spring of 1941. 

If the prospective strengthening of 
consumer purchasing power material- 
izes, hog prices will be considerably 
above present levels next fall. The 
hog-corn ratio probably will be so fa- 
vorable to hog production then as to 
encourage a sharp expansion in pro- 
duction in 1942. As a result, hog 
prices and incomes to hog producers 
starting late in 1942 may be depressed 
despite prospective further increases 
in consumer demand. 


T is likely that the situation of hog 

producers in the Corn Belt would be 
better during the next few years if the 
pig crop in 1941 were somewhat larger 
instead of smaller than the 1940 crop. 
Prices would be somewhat lower than 
if production is further decreased, but 
the lower prices would be largely offset 
by increased marketings. Lower prices 
and a lower corn-hog ratio than would 
otherwise prevail during the latter part 
of 1941 would tend to hold down the 
sharp increase in hog production in 
1942 that now seems probable. 

Since hogs consume 40 to 50 percefit 
of the corn produced in the Corn Belt, 
it seems clear that, even with prospec- 
tive increases in the demand for live- 
stock and livestock products, farmers 
cannot plan any sustained increase in 
the acreage of corn during the next few 
years. An acreage in the commercial 
area materially greater than the 1940 
allotment of about 36.6 million acres 
would either further expand the ever- 
normal granary or increase hog pro- 
duction suddenly in 1942, bringing 
farmers smaller incomes from hog 
marketings in the next few years 
than they would receive with a more 
gradual increase in production. 
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ORN Belt farmers are progressively 

accumulating larger acreages of 
hay and pasture crops as a part of a 
soil conservation program. Many have 
an internal farm-adjustment problem 
of providing a better utilization of this 
forage. Some, particularly in the cash- 
grain areas, will find it most economic 
to use a part of their forage acreage 
as @ green-manure crop. But many 
Corn Belt farmers are planning, 
and perhaps rightly so, to utilize this 
additional forage by increasing num- 
bers of roughage-consuming ani- 
mals—beef cattle, dairy cattle, and 
sheep. 

Prospective relationships between 
the prices of meat animals and the prices 
of dairy products suggest that Corn 
Belt farmers who have dual-purpose 
herds will have little incentive in the 
next few years to increase substantially 
the production of dairy products. 
Prospective increases in the wages of 
farm labor will also discourage dairying 
on such farms. 

There are many small farms, how- 
ever, in the border areas and inter- 
spersed throughout the Corn Belt on 
which the operators recognize the need 
for a more intensive livestock enter- 
prise as a step in long-time farm plan- 
ning. Dairying should be gradually 
expanded on these farms. 

There are, of course, many well es- 
tablished dairy farms in the Corn Belt, 
and on these it may be profitable to 
expand dairying moderately as the 
market for dairy products strengthens. 
Some expansion in dairying on these 
farms will facilitate a reduction in hog 
numbers when this seems desirable. 


ONTINUED high prices for beef 

cattle will be favorable to cattle 
raising and feeding during the next few 
years. At the present rate of expan- 
sion of cattle numbers, however, the 
1934 peak will be equalled in 2 or 3 
years. When farmers and ranchers 
discontinue holding back stock for 
breeding purposes, the annual slaugh- 
ter of cattle and calves may exceed 28 








million head—much above any previ- 
ous record. Unless consumer pur- 
chasing power exceeds that at any 
time in the past, cattle prices un- 
doubtedly will turn downward when 
slaughter supplies reach the peak. 

Corn Belt farmers, therefore, should 
be cautious about making large outlays 
for breeding stock at currently high 
prices, although they may find it 
profitable to maintain larger breeding 
herds and possibly larger feeding 
operations than formerly to utilize 
continued large supplies of roughage 
grown as a part of a soil conservation 
program. Consideration should be 
given to the economy of using rela- 
tively more roughage and less grain in 
cattle-feeding operations. 

Corn Belt farmers should plan to 
supply their share of the prospective 
expansion in the market for animal 
products largely S with beef and dairy 
products, and to some extent with 
mutton, during the next few years. 
Insofar as this can be done it would 
greatly facilitate stabilizing Corn Belt 
systems of farming. The increase in 
production of beef and dairy products 
in the Corn Belt probably would be 


equivalent to 4 or 5 percent of the 
present total national production. 


NCREASED consumer _ buying 

power may increase consumption 
of fats and oils including soybean oil. 
And there may be greater use of soy- 
bean oil for nonfood purposes during 
the next few years. Increased utiliza- 
tion of soybean meal for feed has been 
keeping pace with production without 
depressing prices and may be expected 
to do so as long as corn prices are kept 
at present levels and prices of live- 
stock and livestock prices do not 
decline. Current acreages of soybeans 
probably can be maintained without 
materially depressing soybean prices. 

Although the current returns from 
an acre of soybeans may be relatively 
high compared with small grains or 
other hay crops, the soil-depleting and 
soil-erosive effects of growing soybeans 
should be carefully considered by Corn 
Belt farmers. Other hays should be 
substituted for soybean hay except 
when it is grown as an emergency hay 
crop. 

C. W. CricKMAN. 





The Northern Dairy 
Region 


HE impact of the war and defense 

program on the agriculture of the 
Northern Dairy Region is generally 
favorable because of the increased 
domestic demand for the major prod- 
ucts of the region. 

Most important to dairymen in the 
Lake States is the expected increase 
in demand for butter, cheese, and 
concentrated milk, through the gen- 
eral increase in consumer purchasing 
power and, in the case of concentrated 
milk, through some increase in exports. 
Relaxation of sanitary trade barriers 
for milk and cream in eastern milk 
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markets would open up some addi- 
tional demand, particularly for cream. 
The extent of this would depend on 
the elasticity of consumers’ response 
to lower cream prices in the eastern 
cities. Anticipated expansion of 
dairying in other regions may result 
in some additional demand for dairy 
cows, and some dairymen in the Lake 
States may find it profitable to pro- 
duce more young dairy cows instead 


of increasing milk production. 

VEN though other regions may 
E participate in this favorable situ- 
ation, it appears that dairymen in 
the Lake States can undertake a 
moderate expansion. As grain prices 


are expected to remain low relative to 
milk, it will probably pay many 











farmers to feed additional grain per 
cow in addition to providing adequate 
supplies of improved roughage. To 
meet competition from other areas it 
is important that production effi- 
ciency be increased as much as pos- 
sible, especially in the direction of 
farm-produced forage and pasture. 

In the past decade feed production 
in the Lake States as in the Corn Belt 
has increased both in quantity and 
quality, except during the drought 
years. There has been a marked up- 
ward trend in alfalfa acreage. These 
shifts, which have been given further 
stimulus by the agricultural conserva- 
tion programs, need to be accelerated 
in order to provide a broad base of 
farm-produced feed. 


URING the 1920’s when indus- 

trial activity was high, commer- 
cial farmers in the Northeast enjoyed 
relatively higher incomes than farmers 
in other areas. This was the result of 
farm production for nearby metro- 
politan markets where consumers’ 
purchasing power was well maintained. 
Industrial expansion from the defense 
program will probably again bring 
about greater rural prosperity in this 
region. 

Technological and _ institutional 
trends that have been taking place in 
the Northeast during the last 20 years 
have induced a trend toward specializa- 
tion. Market supplies are coming 
more and more, not from general 
farms, but from dairy farms, fruit 
farms, poultry farms, and potato 
farms. We have seen the rise of 
large-scale bargaining, marketing, and 
processing organizations, and _ the 
development of various means of 
influencing prices and _ production. 
Perhaps the most important of these 
institutional developments have oc- 
curred in the handling of dairy prod- 
ucts, particularly in connection with 
fluid-milk markets. Farmers’ coop- 
eratives have developed in marketing 
and in the purchasing of feeds and 
farm supplies. 
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T is undoubtedly uneconomic from 

the national point of view to produce 
increased quantities of butter, cheese, 
and evaporated milk in the Northeast 
with concentrate feeds shipped from 
distant producing areas. Limited pro- 
duction may be economical as a by 
product of fluid-milk production, but 
beyond this point the production of the 
relatively concentrated dairy products 
near the areas of feed production is a 
more economical use of resources. 

Yet any rise in composite farm 
prices because of increases in Class I 
milk prices will be likely to cause an 
undue expansion because the addi- 
tional production will be at least 
temporarily profitable for the indi- 
vidual dairyman. As a longer time 
matter the choice on many north- 
eastern dairy farms lies between 
somewhat smaller production of milk 
based on greater self-sufficiency in 
feed supplies, or greater milk pro- 
duction based on the feeding of large 
quantities of grains shipped from 
other areas. 


O prevent undue maladjustment 
from the impact of the defense 
program, dairymen in the Northeast 
need to consider possible alternative 
lines of group or public action. There 
are at least three possible alternatives: 
(1) Prices for Class I milk might be 
kept from rising too much by public 
authority, allowing dairymen to benefit 
from the improved demand mainly to 
the extent that composite prices 
were raised by the increase in volume 
of fluid consumption and by the 
increases in prices of manufactured 
dairy products. 

(2) Class I prices might be allowed 
to rise more, but production held in 
check by effective production con- 
trol. 

(3) Existing trade barriers might be 
modified so as to permit inspected 
milk and sweet cream, particularly 
the latter, to enter more freely from 
outside present milk sheds. For ex- 
ample, provision might be made for 








uniform sanitary inspection and regu- 
lations under Federal supervision. 
The resulting more nearly competitive 
situation would prevent additional 
high-cost production from rising too 
far. 


ITH the increasing specialization 

and commercialization of agri- 
culture, areas of low-income farming 
in the Northeast have widened and 
have been placed at an increasing 
disadvantage. Part of this may be 
attributed to the competition with 
increasing efficiency of commercial 
farming related to technological im- 
provements, especially modern trans- 
portation. Part is due to the failure 
of urban industry to furnish increased 
opportunities at a sufficiently rapid 
rate to take care of the growing back- 
log of rural people. At any rate, we 
find that eddies of relatively non- 
commercial “low pressure’”’ farming 
have survived on the poorer hill lands 


of the Northeast. Perhaps increased 
activity in industry will draw labor 
from these areas, but the problem may 
not disappear, and other adjustments 
may be needed. 

Can a “low pressure” grass land 
agriculture be developed in some of 
these areas that will emphasize sum- 
mer milk production? Will sheep 
find a significant supplementary place? 
To what extent can low-farm incomes 
be supplemented by work in the woods 
or in nearby industries? Actual ex- 
amples of various adjustments of this 
nature have been successfully carried 
through in recent years. In many 
instances definite improvement in 
low-farm incomes has resulted from 
improved farm practices made possible 
with the assistance of payments from 
the agricultural conservation program 
and guidance by the Farm Security 
Administration. 


Ronatp L. MIGHELL. 





United States: Exports and Imports of Specified Agricultural Commodities, 
September-November and November 1939 and 1940! 



































September-November November 
Commodities Unit 
1939 1940 1939 1940 
Exports: 

Pork— Thousands | Thousands | Thousands | Thousands 
a Awan a 10, 576 3, 348 3, 039 1, 100 
IE ieaitsiniicrntieaanaiaiimemicnipealalaiagin | ae 12, 489 7,711 4, 2, 227 

CN isi ected catia satiate eee 23, 065 11, 059 7, 302 3, 327 

Lard, inciading memtrel....................... i eciianrs 69, 491 30, 383 25, 706 10, 228 

po een es 14, 477 11, 536 4,173 4, 069 

ads srl scr pinisiincan ear chiadoitici abana ea as 1,715 328 701 107 

a _ eee ninaies 52, 222 9, 004 13, 779 2, 808 

, | Sate SPESE eS eae eee 98, 440 25, 133 27, 589 10, 334 
‘ Cotton, excluding linters Gee)............. BaD...... 2, 236 457 611 153 
mports: 

ES SE ee ee ee ee ET 143 153 62 59 
Beef, canned, including corned-.------.----.--- SS 25, 919 10, 493 4, 439 3, 072 
| ea ° 76, 595 95, 924 31, 305 38, 362 
a a ad | REESE 19, 766 8, 978 5, 488 2, 691 
OS UU UO eee 719 599 94 208 
—; POPE ae ee rere | =a 2, 008 1, 821 682 1, 093 
TT AE T Smee eaae eae | ee 16, 215 15, 899 5, 579 4, 543 
Wool, Fy = in bond for use in carpets, ete__| Lb------- 33, 807 64, 035 11, 948 22, 816 
1 Corrected to December 28, 1940. 

2 Includes bacon, hams, shoulders, and sides. 

3 Includes fresh, pickled or salted, and canned pork. 


4 Includes baskets, boxes, and barrels in terms Of bushels. 
5 Excludes the weight of ‘other hides and skins” which are reported in pieces only. 


Compiled from official records, Bureau of Foreign and 


NotTe.—Office of Foreign Agricultural Relations. 


Domestic Commerce. 
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Milk Thousands of families who 

need and want more milk 
than they can buy with limited in- 
comes are the dairy industry’s greatest 
opportunity for a wider market. 
Although the dairy industry itself can 
do nothing directly to increase family 
incomes, it could accomplish some- 
what the same result if all milk were 
produced, processed, and distributed 
with greater efficiency and the savings 
thus effected were passed on to thou- 
sands of potential consumers in the 
form of lower milk prices. 


*x* * * 


Efforts to devise new food uses for 
dairy byproducts resulted, during the 
past year, in the development of a 
process for making sirup from the 
sugar in skim milk. This sirup is 
clear, has a sweet pleasing taste, will 
keep well, and is suitable for use on 
the table or in the manufacture of 
various sweet goods. 


* * * 


Efforts to develop industrial out- 
lets for the constituents of dairy by- 
products resulted in an entirely new 
plastic material from lactic acid, 
which promises to have extensive 
commercial application in waterproof- 
ing and gasproofing fabrics. Also 
made from lactic acid was a new resin 
which makes a clear colorless lacquer 
that dries rapidly and adheres well 
to glass and metal. 

O. E. Rrep, Chief, 
Bureau of Dairy Industry. 





People are eating 
Cheese more cheese. Total 
consumption increased 36 percent dur- 
ing the past decade—from 567,592,000 
pounds in 1930 to 770,003,000 pounds 
in 1939. Most of the increase was in 
consumption of American or cheddar 
cheese—from 67.5 percent of the total 
in 1930 to 72.5 percent of the total in 
1939. The development of process 
cheese has no doubt been a factor 
stimulating consumption of American 
cheese. 
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Swiss cheese ranks second in impor- 
tance in volume of consumption, but is 
far below American since it comprises 
only 7 to 8 percent of the total. Con- 
sumption of Swiss cheese increased 27 
percent during the decade—from 44,- 
271,000 pounds in 1930 to 56,384,000 
pounds in 1939—but this was consid- 
erably less than the increase for all 
cheese. Large quantities of Swiss- 
type cheese are now made in the 
United States. 


* * * 

Cream cheese ranks third in volume 
of consumption, making up about 6 
percent of the total. Consumption of 
cream and Neufchatel increased from 
33,213,000 pounds in 1930 to 48,295,- 
000 pounds in 1939. Improvement in 
the quality of cream cheese in the past 
decade and the developments in mer- 
chandising the product have stimu- 
lated its use. 

* * * 

Italian varieties of cheese rank 
fourth, the consumption increasing 
from 32,660,000 pounds in 1930 to 
41,336,000 pounds in 1939; Brick and 
Munster fifth, the 34,729,000 pounds 
consumed in 1939 comparing with 
34,000,000 pounds in 1930; Limburger 
sixth, the 8,803,000 pounds consumed 
in 1939 comparing with 8,817,000 
pounds in 1930. Consumption of all 
other varieties of cheese has totaled 
about 22,000,000 pounds in recent 
years. 

- * * * 

United States imports of cheese have 
been greatly reduced because of the 
war, and further reductions are in 
prospect. During the 4 months July- 
October of 1940, imports were 68 per- 
cent less than in the same period of 
1939. Imports of Swiss cheese were 
down 85 percent and Italian varieties 
62 percent. * * * Domestic pro- 
duction of types of cheese commonly 
imported will probably be expanded 
further. 

E. E. Vit. 











Economic Trends Affecting Agriculture 



























































(1910-14= 100) 
Income Prices paid by farmers 
a. of indus- Cons of — for commodities used 
tri ving in 
Year and month duction werhess (1924- | prices of List 
(1935- 1| _(1924- | 29=100)? all Pro- i 
39=100)' | 99. 100)? commod-| Living| due- | .ootue. 
ities 4 tion 
tion 
91 98 101 157 
96 102 102 155 
95 100 100 153 
99 100 99 155 
110 107 99 153 
91 88 96 145 
75 67 88 124 
58 46 79 107 
69 48 75 109 
75 61 77 123 
87 69 79 125 
103 80 80 124 
113 act &3 130 
88 73 81 122 
108 83 80 121 
126 93 80 122 
122 93 80 122 
116 89 81 122 
113 87 81 123 
111 86 81 123 
114 87 81 123 
121 89 81 123 
121 91 81 122 
121 95 81 122 
125 98 81 122 
q ial 129 100 81 122 
November. -- 132 102 81 122 
December? See eee SR Se 
Index of prices received by farmers (August 1909-July 1914=100) Ratio of 
Cotton ss prices re- 
Year and month and . | Truck | Meat | Dairy | Chick All | ceived to 
Grains} ootton- | Fruits crops ani- prod- | ens and groups | prices 
seed —_—) = | paid 
 _——_ AT 157 177 172 153 140 153 163 156 99 
Ee 131 122 138 143 147 152 159 145 4 
SSS 128 128 144 121 140 155 144 139 91 
sess 130 152 176 159 151 158 153 149 06 
RSE 120 144 141 149 156 157 162 146 95 
_ aes 100 102 162 140 133 137 129 126 87 
eae 63 63 98 117 92 108 100 87 70 
SSeS 44 47 82 102 63 83 82 65 61 
_ SSeS 62 64 74 105 60 82 75 70 64 
eee 93 99 100 103 68 95 89 90 73 
Serer 103 101 91 125 118 108 117 108 86 
a 108 100 100 1ll 121 119 115 114 92 
ESS 126 95 122 123 132 124 lll 121 93 
ee 74 70 73 101 114 109 108 95 78 
ees 72 73 77 105 110 104 94 93 77 
1939— December. - .- 87 82 65 96 101 118 97 96 79 
1940—January --...-.. 90 85 66 117 103 119 91 81 
February. ---. 91 85 76 168 101 118 98 101 83 
ae 92 85 73 128 102 114 83 79 
7 96 85 81 145 104 110 82 98 80 
=e 92 83 88 133 108 106 84 98 80 
c( 72 83 81 104 134 102 104 81 95 77 
ici wieinnacerinvn 78 80 89 98 110 105 88 95 78 
( A 76 77 79 112 110 109 90 96 79 
September... 77 76 73 118 114 111 104 97 80 
ctober....... 78 79 99 112 116 112 be] 781 
November---- 83 79 71 93 112 121 120 99 TRI 
December - - _- 81 79 75 88 111 128 122 101 783 


























1 Federal Reserve Board, adjusted for seasonal variation. Revised August 1940. 

3 Adjusted for seasonal! variation. 

3 Monthly indexes for months not reported by the Bureau of Labor Statistics are interpolated by use of 
the National Industrial Conference Board cost-of-living reports. Revised. 

‘ Bureau of Labor Statistics index with 1926=100, divided by its 1910-14 average of 68.5. 

5 These indexes are based on retail prices paid by farmers for commodities used in living and production 
reported quarterly for March, June, September, and December. The indexes for other months are inter- 
polations between the successive quarterly indexes. 

* Index of farm real estate taxes J ga acre. Base period represents taxes levied in the calendar years 1909-13, 
payable mostly within the period Aug. 1, 1909-July 31, 1914. ’ Preliminary. 


Note.—The index numbers of industrial production and of industrial workers’ income shown above are 
not comparable in several respects. The base ods are different. The production index includes only 
mining and manufacturing; the income index also includes transportation. The production index is based 
on volume only, whereas the income index is affected by wage rates as well as by time worked. There is 
usually a time lag between changes in volume of production and in workers’ income, since output can be 
increased or decreased to some extent without much change in the number of workers. 
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